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MEMORANDA 


A committee of the American Classical League has 
been appointed to study and report on the methods that 
are now being used and that might be used to attract 
high school students to study Latin and college students 
to continue their study of Latin and begin the study of 
Greek. High school and college teachers who have data 
and suggestions of this sort are urged to communicate 
with the chairman of the committee, Professor Walter 


R. Agard, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 


The Johns Hopkins University announces the estab- 
lishment of a Carnegie Fellowship in the History of 
Graeco-Roman Science. The fellowship will be open to 
candidates who have the degree of Ph. D. in classical 
languages, and will bear an annual stipend of $2000 for 
two years. The fellow will be expected to have com- 
pleted by the end of the second year a piece of research 
worthy of publication. Applications should be sent to 
the Registrar of the University not later than April 1, 
1940; the first appointment will run from September 1, 
1940 to August 31, 1942. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


MARCH 9g Barnard College 
NEW YORK CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
Symposium: General Language 
Chairman: Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College 
Speaker: Professor Rollin H. Tanner, New York 
University 


MARCH 21-23 Louisville 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 

WEST AND SOUTH 

President: Professor Alfred Paul Dorjahn, North 
western University 

Secretary : Professor F. S. Dunham, University of 
Michigan 

Chairman of Local Committee: Dr. Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, Westminster College 


Complete program will appear in the March issue 
of The Classical Journal 


MARCH 26-28 Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
For information address the secretary of the society, 
Ferris J. Stephens, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


APRIL 5-6 Williams College 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
President: Professor H. E. Burton, Dartmouth 
College 
Vice President: Miss Sylvia Lee, Winsor School, 
Boston 


Secretary: Professor John W. Spaeth, Wesleyan 
University 


APRIL 27—Boston 
MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


For information address the clerk of the society, 
Ralph Adams Cram, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


APRIL 26-27 Hotel New Yorker, New York 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


President: Dr. Robert H. Chastney, Townsend Har- 
ris High School, New York 

Secretary: Dr. John F. Gummere, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia 


Chairman of Local Committee: Mr. Russell F. 
Stryker, Townsend Harris High School 
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REVIEWS 


Les distributions de blé et d’argent a la plebe 
romaine sous I’empire. By Denis vaN BercHEM. 
185 pages. Georg & Cie., Genéve 1939 (These pré- 
sentée a la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de 


Geneve) 5 Sw. fr. 


This thesis consists mainly of three parts: I. Plebs 
frumentaria (13-63); II. Les distributions de blé 
(65-116); III. Les congiaires (117-179). Part II, which 
discusses the roles of emperor and senate in the grain 
distributions and the material equipment of the fru- 
mentatio, is clear and scholarly, and will arouse little 
controversy. In Part III the author on the basis of his 
own earlier studies (Tesséres ou calculi? Rev. Num. 4o 
[1936] 297ff.) rejects the evidence of the lead tokens, 
usually regarded as tesserae used to control the distribu- 
tion of congiaria, and from literary and numismatic 
material compiles a list of congiaria from the triumph 
of Caesar to the death of Alexander Severus. 


The conclusions of Part I are more important and 
more controversial. According to van Berchem, the 
plebs frumentaria from the time of Augustus formed 
a definite caste in the city, consisting solely of cives 
Romani domo Roma and of all of them except the 
knights and senators. Below them was the plebs sordida 
including Latini Iuniani, peregrini, and citizens who 
had come to Rome from other parts of the Empire and 
their children. If true, this is important. It changes our 
whole conception of the grain distributions. The re- 
cipients are not an economic but a political group, and 
the purpose is not to relieve the poor but to recognize 
the continued superiority of the old Roman stock, con- 
sisting in fact chiefly of freedmen and their descendants, 
by feeding them at the cost of the rest of the Empire. 


That only citizens received the grain may be ac- 
cepted as certain, but that in the imperial period citizens 
from outside Rome establishing themselves in the city 
were excluded calls for better proof than Dr. van 
Berchem supplies, since the evidence he presents 
(34-45), while admitting this interpretation, hardly re- 
quires it. More important is the question whether the 
receipt of public grain depended on poverty. Van 
Berchem traces the history of the plebs frumentaria as 
follows. By the law of C. Gracchus grain was sold to 
all citizens at a fixed price. The law of Clodius by 
making the grain free caused a great increase in the 
claimants, many slaves being freed and many citizens 
coming to Rome. The 170,000 names removed by 
Caesar when he reduced the number from 320,000 to 
150,000 (Suet. Jul. 41.3) were those of citizens killed 
in the wars or sent to the colonies. The 150,000 retained 
included all citizens then living in Rome, and_ this 
number was to remain fixed. Persons later acquiring 
citizenship and citizens later coming to Rome could 
present their names to the praetor (van Berchem fol- 


lows Mommsen’s explanation of the professio of the 
early sections of the Tabula Heraclea), and from the 
list thus formed names were drawn by lot to fill vacan- 
cies caused by death. After the dictator's death this 
system was abandoned, all citizens being again in- 
cluded, and by 5 B.c. the number had doubled, the 
increase due chiefly to citizens coming to Rome and to 
manumussions. By restricting legal manumission and by 
substituting origo for domiciliam as a qualification 
Augustus checked the increase and eventually reduced 
the number to less than 200,000. 


This is plausible but not entirely convincing. It dis- 
misses somewhat light-heartedly the testimony of Greek 
writers that the distributions were for the benefit of 
the poor, and it ignores entirely the express statement 
of Plutarch (Cato Minor 26) that in 63 Cato caused 
the senate to extend the distribution to include the 
poor and landless. The crux of the matter, however, 
lies in the interpretation of Caesar's action in reducing 
the list. In spite of modern experience, it is hard to 
believe that the 320,000 whom Caesar found receiving 
grain included go,ooo dead men. It is true that the 
biographer mentions no ‘need test’ either for the 
original 150,000 or for subsequent additions, but such 
a test may be implied in the professio of the Tabula 
Heraclea, for the practor was to record not only the 
name of each person, but also ‘ea quae professus est’. 
Finally, even granting the usual use of round numbers, 
the figure 150,000 is so round that it is probably an 
arbitrary number to which Caesar reduced the total on 
relief, presumably by removing some of those who 
least needed it, rather than an actual total of citizens 
in the city. 

Russet M. GEER 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


The Notes on Philosophy in the Commentary 
of Servius on the Eclogues, the Georgics and 
the Aeneid of Vergil. By Eprrh Owen Wat- 
LACE. 200 pages. Columbia University Press, New 
York 1938 


This excellent presentation of the substance of the 
teachings of one of the two great fourth-century com- 
mentators on the works of Vergil offers in concise and 
convincing form the results of a study at once pains- 
taking, thorough, logical and complete in its purpose 
and aim. To understand the thought, background, be- 
lief and teaching of this interpreter of Vergil is the first 
goal sought. Then an attempt is made to classify the 
doctrines to which he is found to adhere and where 
feasible to identify these with well-known schools of 
philosophy. To the credit of the author and to the 
satisfaction and advantage of the critical reader the pit- 
falls to be avoided are frankly recognized. 


The problem is approached in a questioning and sin- 
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cerely critical fashion. The bibliography includes a sur- 
vey of the many things which have been done in this 
field. The passages pertaining directly or indirectly to 
the personal philosophy of Servius, or to the thought of 
the poet as interpreted by him are carefully assembled. 
Then, following in detail an outline of the doctrines 
found therein, the various matters are sifted one by one 
in a diligent quest for the exact thought and belief pre- 
sented by the commentator. Thus by well reasoned 
processes of elimination an attempt is made to obtain 
a reliable picture of the interpreter’s method of think- 
ing. At every point the exact passage is cited upon 
which any inference or interpretation is based. 

The subjects of consideration center in such matters 
as the Genesis of a Deathless Universe, Chaos, God, 
Matter, the Elements, the Cycle of Life and Death, 
Time, the Universe—itself Geocentric, the Movement 
of the Stars and the Music of the Spheres, Man, the 
Essence of Life, the Relation of the Body and the Soul, 
the Essence of Individuality, the gods as distinguished 
from God (deus), Myths—their origin, definition and 
purpose, Fate, Philesophy and the Philosophers. The 
pronouncements on each and all are studied in detail, 
are interpreted each in the light of the other and are 
constructively summarized. Dr. Wallace exercises com- 
mendable caution in her attempt to allow the actual 
teachings of this learned scholar to lead the reader at 
will in ‘the direction of any teaching or teachings of 
well-known systems of thought or to branch out upon 
a line of departure without any semblance of her pre- 
conceived notion or prejudice. 

In the end it is concluded that the quality of these 
teachings “which is their greatest distinction is the 
very fact that they make Neo-Platonism, Stoicism and 
Epicureanism lie down together and not war, one with 
another, but reveal such harmonies as they have” (86). 
The influence of Plato, Lucretius, Posidonius and 
Plotinus is to be discerned at every turn. Pythagorean- 
ism, Stoicism, Epicureanism, Neo-Platonic doctrines are 
ever in the forefront. Servius has a clear comprehension 
of the functions of God (deus) as a requisite for a 
living universe (70). He summarily rejects Lucretius’ 
claim that the soul is mortal and affirms definitely its 
immortality. He conceives the body, however—though 
a veritable “prison-house” (118)—as the distinguishing 
element in individual personality and asserts that the 
“container” controls the “contained” (118), but dis- 
avows concern for the survival of the individual (127). 


The author keeps her undivided attention on the 
teachings of this noteworthy scholar by refusing to be 
led aside from her goal, but by repeated references and 
with one whole chapter she gives full recognition to the 
“Servian Question” and that baffling query raised in 
recent years by Professor Rand and his associates in 
respect to the origin of “Servius Auctus.” She takes full 


pains in her own way to indicate the relative importance 


of the two distinct traditions in the text when she 
quotes from Thilo and Hagen. Thus in a most helpful 
fashion is the reader enabled to comprehend anew, as a 
potent and single entity, the message of Servius, and he 
is definitely impressed by the importance of his com- 
mentary both as a guide to the better comprehension 
of the works of Vergil and also as a means of arriving 
at the personality of Servius himself. 
GEorGE Byron WALDROP 


SHADY SIDE ACADEMY, PITTSBURGH 


Siliana. De Silii Italici Punicis quaestiones criticae 
et interpretatoriae. By S. BLOMGREN. vii, 75 pages. 
Lundequist, Uppsala and Harrassowitz, Leipzig 1938 
Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1937:7) 2:50 kr. 


This work on Silius Italicus, who has been a victim of 
neglect at the hands of scholars, is as “welcome as 
kindly showers to the long parched earth.” In dealing 
with Silius, authors of books on Latin literature have 
for the most part been content to echo the disparaging 
views of their predecessors. They have lacked the 
discernment to rate with an adequate value his _nar- 
rative power and his perfect hexameters. They have 
been blind to his vivid geographical expressions, in 
which Silius is perhaps superior to all other Latin poets. 
They have scored him for his prolixity; but, if the 
length of the Bellum Punicum is taken into considera- 
tion, Silius is not to be censured for indulging in unduly 
protracted discourse. A complete study of the indebted- 
ness of Silius to Vergil might reveal that some passages 
which Silius has appropriated he has modified and 
thereby improved. 

In his Siliana, Blomgren first gives a conspectus 
codicum including the original manuscript now lost, 
another manuscript also lost but whose readings are 
known by the notes of two sixteenth-century scholars, 
and the four best known extant manuscripts, products 
of the fifteenth century. Next he lists the editions 
which he has used in preparing this work: Ruperti, 
Bauer, Summers in Postgate’s Corpus Poetarum Latin- 
orum, and Duff. It is a little surprising that he does not 
list here Bothe’s German translation, a work containing 
some indispensable notes concerning both text and in- 
terpretation, from which he quotes. There follows a 
complete bibliography which anyone working on Silius 
Italicus will be glad to find here so conveniently as- 
sembled, although one might wish that books and 
articles had been listed separately. The main work is a 
discussion of some sixty passages that have given rise to 
dispute among scholars. After citing the readings of 
the various best manuscripts and the emendations pro- 
posed, Blomgren gives the reading which he accepts 
from his “interpretation of the passage and cites other 
passages in abundance to support his view. At the end 
are an index rerum et verborum and an index locorum. 
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Their convenience for the consultant certainly compen- 
sates the author for his additional efforts, although it is 
not clear just what passages are cited in the index 
locorum. Why, for example, are XII 366 and XV 660, 
treated on page 11, listed in the index and not II 400 
and XV 721 on the same page? 

I should like to take issue with Blomgren in two of 
his analyses. On page 44, following Verres he cites II 
65 as an example of the ablative of means when a 
person is thought of as means. [ think rather that it is 
an ablative of attendant circumstances; cf. also I 214. 
On page 51, Blomgren cites XIV 257 and gives Latium 
as a substantive masculine plural. It is true that Silius 
uses the masculine as a substantive in XVI 286, but I 
think the case referred to here is a substantive neuter in 
the accusative case—a frequent usage—where Latium 
stands for Rome as Laurentia does for Roman in the 
same verse. 

In his list of rare words used by Silius, Blomgren 
gives superaddere on page 56 as occurring in XVI 543. 
We also find this word in X 561. On page 71, he cites 
an example of repellere with the ablative. Cf. also 
XVII 46s. 

Every page of the study exhibits scholarship of the 
highest degree. It is research that has required keen 
thinking in interpretations and has involved much hard 
toil in the collecting of material. I have not found any 
errors in the citation of the passages. This work adds 
greatly to the understanding of Silius, and it will be an 
invaluable asset for a new edition of the Bellum 
Punicum. 

Norma D. Younc 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Deutschland, Band 
3: Miinchen, Museum Antiker Kleinkunst (Band 
I). By Remnarp Lutties. 38 pages, 51 plates. 
Beck, Miinchen 1939 15 M. 


This fascicle from Munich is one of the best that 
have appeared in the CVA; the best of all in one 
respect, its ideally instructive plan, non multa sed 
multum. If some few others have been equally satis- 
factory in the scale and completeness of their illus- 
trations, none have been so helpfully monographic. 
The vases selected are all of one shape, panel amphoras, 
in one ware, Attic black-figure. The difficulties. courted 
in this heroic choice (for in all Greek pottery no sort 
is more maddeningly troublesome to photograph) are 
quite triumphantly overcome: no ruinous reflections, 
very little of that loss of lateral detail which is the 
ptice too often paid for the control of reflections on 
black-figured amphoras. The repainted vases having 
been cleaned beforehand, none of this fine photography 
was wasted on modern “dirt.” 

In Lullies’ text the vase paintings are well described. 
I have noticed only one slip: page 10, in the third 


line of the description of side A of 1370 (pl. 6, 2) 
for “Chiton” read ‘ Mantel.” Subordinate ornament, so 
precious to the student of development, is reported 
with some measure of the attention due to his needs: 
embellishments in red are noted with a care that puts 
most catalogues of black-figured vases to shame, but 
relief-lines are ignored. Disappointing, in view of a 
current controversy, is the reticence about dressings 
on the clay. The laconic comments upon style are 
abreast of the progress of connoisseurship, and will 
serve to advance it. To the references for 1403 (pl. 
34, 1) may I add Sotheby Catalogue, February 23, 
1920, no. 226? This is a vase of the same very squat 
form, with similar subjects and by the same hand, 
now in the collection of William Randolph Hearst 
at San Simeon. 


The comparison of 1410 (pl. 41,2) with work of 
the Lysippides Painter seems to be far-fetched and to 
miss the obvious problem, namely the relation of 1410 
to 1411 (pl. 41,3), which has in common with 1410 
form of base, character and style of dipinto, type of 
floral ornament, style of ears and beards. The question 
indeed is this: if 1411 is to be attributed to the 
Swinger, may not 1410 be another ambitious work 
of his, especially as part of the detail of the cuirasses 
on 1410 1s in the Swinger’s normal style? However, 
1410 seems to be a measurably earlier piece (lines 
on handles not wavy, lotuses very slightly less attenu- 
ated, cuirasses of more old-fashioned form). That 
the text gives these two vases the same date, “about 
520,” illustrates the shortcomings of the decadology 
now in fashion. Is the subject ripe for it? How can 
a work so highly conscientious as the present deny 
the chronologist the first requisite of his study, ade- 
quate measurements? Here a series coextensive with 
the whole history of a type is published without the 
data which would permit us to trace the development 
of that type’s proportions. 

H. R. W. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Die Soldatenkaiser. By Franz ALTHEIM. 304 pages, 
71 plates. Klostermann, Frankfurt am Main 1939 
12.50 M. 


In this beautifully written and handsomely illus- 
trated book a well-known German scholar presents 
a survey of the nations and tribes of the ancient world 
in the period between the death of Commodus and 
the accession of Diocletian. In spite of the title which 
he has chosen, the author is much more interested 
in the rising tide of nationalism in the third century 
than in the soldier emperors who guided the Roman 
state. In four chapters he describes the Sassanians, 
the barbarian peoples, the Roman frontiers, and the 
composition of the Roman army, whereas only the 
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fifth chapter (205-295) deals with the emperors them- 
selves. 

Altheim feels that the efforts of the ‘kritische 
Schule’ of historians have not fulfilled the larger pur- 
pose of portraying the ancient world as a whole in 
a critical period of Roman history. He therefore 
assumes the role of a modern Herodotus in order to 
complete a long neglected task. 

Unfortunately, Altheim is himself one of the 
‘kritische Schule,’ and when he tries to emancipate 
himself from it he sails upon unfamiliar waters as one 
who has lost his rudder and cast overboard his compass. 
Economic history is to him a closed book, and_ his 
anthropological concepts are somewhat antiquated. 

I do not think that this work will enhance the 
scholarly reputation of our author. It contains nothing 
that the student of the third century does not already 
know. Most of the factual material is derived from 
perhaps a half-dozen standard works, and the theory 
of particularism advanced by Altheim is not new. 
Moreover, one of his minor themes—“Der Semit 
schwankt bestaindig zwischen Lust und Askese”— will 
not awaken sympathetic responses outside of the 
German Reich. This quotation, incidentally, is taken 
from a gentleman named Lawrence—to whom Altheim 
always refers as E. T. (sic!) Lawrence—who wrote a 
book called Revolt in the Desert. 

From this it is easy to see that the Syro-Phoenician 
house of the Severi were, of course, very inferior to the 
great Illyrian emperors who were not mere imitators, 
but had “a knowledge of the necessities of their age 
and a special political instinct.” All in all, there 1s 
a bit too much emphasis upon the inherent qualities 
and instincts bestowed by “blood” and “race” to 
enable one to take this book and its theories very 
seriously. 

Tom B. Jones 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Kerameikos. Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen. 
Band I. Die Nekropolen des 12. bis 10. Jahr- 
hunderts. By WitHELM Kraiker and Kart KUBLER. 
Mit einem Beitrag von Emit BrerrinceR. 266 pages, 
14 figures, g2 plates, 7 Beilagen, 2 maps. De 
Gruyter, Berlin 1939 


By reason of the period covered by this work and 
the authors’ thoroughgoing treatment of the material, 
this publication may well be ranked among the most 
important archaeological works in the Hellenic field. 
The period in question is the first part of what is often 
referred to as the “Dark Age” of Hellas—an unhappy 
designation, it has seemed to the reviewer. It is “dark” 
to us because of our scanty information about it. 


The Kerameikos (usually but nowadays unnecessar- 
ily Latinized to “Ceramicus”) was investigated first 


in 1873-1874, and again in 1927 by Professor Briickner. 
The present work 1s largely based on the excavations 
conducted by the authors from 1932 through 1936. 
Though this yolume covers only the sub-Mycenaean 
and the Proto-Geometric periods (c. 1150-950 B.C.), no 
‘break’ is to be assumed at the end of the latter period. 
The division is one of convenience, for an unbroken 
development may be traced from the end of the 
“Mycenaean Age” down into the “ripe” period of the 
Geometric Style. This continuity is evidenced by the 
data from the excavations and especially by the 
pottery found at this site. 


Part I, pages 1-177, by Dr. Kraiker, is devoted to 
‘The Nekropolis north of the Eridanos,’ i.e. the area 
west and southwest of the Dipylon Gate, where were 
found over 100 sub-Mycenaean graves. In Chapter I, 
the site, kinds of graves and their contents are de- 
scribed. At the end of the period occur two “crema- 
tion-burials,” the characteristic type of burial in the 
succeeding period. This further indicates that there 
was no revolutionary break between the sub- 
Mycenaean period (of inhumation) and the Proto- 
Geometric period. At Athens, inhumation occurs again 
about the middle of the ninth century in the time of 
the “ripe” Geometric Style. 

In Chapter II, the ‘Finds from the sub-Mycenaean 
Graves’ (51-112), the vases—their shape, fabric, glaze, 
and decoration—and the ornaments and articles found 
in the graves are described in detail. Wherever possi- 
ble, prototypes and parallels from other sites are noted. 
The ornaments consist mostly of needles, fibulae, and 
rings (of gold or bronze); iron rings were found in 
four graves. Ivory, glass-paste, and wood are other 
materials represented by the “small finds.” Chapter 
III deals with the Proto-Geometric Finds from the 
“Urn-graves”—the cremated remains were placed in 
amphorai—and with the vases and objects found in them. 


Chapter IV (131-64), entitled “The Results,’ is divid- 
ed into five sections: (1) Earlier discoveries of sub- 
Mycenaean pottery in Athens; (2) The relation of 
our finds to those from Salamis; (3) The relation to 
the Late Mycenaean finds in the Argolid; (4) The 
origin and development of the Proto-Geometric Style 
in Athens (a detailed treatment of the several phases); 
and (5) Chronology. The evidence from this area 
is summarized and interpreted in Chapter V (166-77), 
obviously one of the most important and interestinz 
parts of this volume. Here we have a discussion of 
the Dorian invasion and its repercussions, the gradual 
change from inhumation to cremation, and other 
features of the Proto-Geometric Period. In this period 
(c. 1100-950) occur the introduction of iron, changes 
in pottery and also in political conditions, the practice 
of placing weapons as well as vases and ornaments with 
the cremated remains of the men, and, incidentally, an 
increase in the population of Athens. 
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The institution of cremation was not introduced by 
the Dorians, but brought about by a change in atti- 
tude towards the dead and by new conditions. In this 
connection, mention should have been made of Gilbert 
Murray's theory (in The Rise of the Greek Epic) 
which is essentially reiterated here. As Geometric 
Pottery was not introduced by the Dorians, one need 
no longer be puzzled by that seeming paradox: the 
finest examples of Geometric vases in non-Dorian 
Athens. The free Achaians who sought refuge from 
the invading Dorians brought new blood into Athenian 
life and industry. In the Proto-Geometric Period, 
“Athens shines forth for the first time as the center 
of the Greek world.” In the pottery the old Pre- 
Hellenic geometric motives, that have survived, are 
combined with Mycenaean designs. “New things are 
said with old words.” Here one sees the purest example 
of genuinely Greek art. Now for the first time we 
have ‘“Griechen-Land.” 


Part II is by Dr. Kiibler and concerns “The Proto- 
Geometric Nekropolis south of the Eridanos’ (179-221). 
This area, the graves and their contents are described 
in considerable detail. These are cremation-burials and 
weapons appear in the graves of the men. Of course, 
with the amphora containing the human ashes were 
placed vases, ornaments, etc. Along with the descrip- 
tion of the pottery, comparisons are made with vase: 
from other sites. 


Part III, an anthropological study by Dr. Emil 
Breitinger (223-61), deals with (1) “The Skeletons 
from the Sub-Mycenaean Graves’ and (2) “The Re- 
mains of the Cremation-Burials from the  Proto- 
Geometric Amphorai.’ After some remarks on methods 
and warnings against generalizing about race on too 
few skulls, the author discusses the skulls from this 
site and from sites in Attika and the Argolid. Most 
of the Kerameikos sub-Mycenaean skulls seem to be 
“mittellandisch”; other chief elements are “ostisch” 
(Alpine) and some are “nordisch.” Of the Proto- 
Geometric cremation-burials, enough survived the 
burning to enable Dr. Breitinger to identify the remains 
of four men and ten women. 

An Index (262-66) concludes this work which is 
an important contribution to archaeology and history. 
The plans of the nekropoleis (Beilagen 1-3, pages 
2, 181) might better have been oriented with North 
at the top of the page (as in Ath. Mitt. 1931). A 
centimeter-scale might have been included in each 
plate; however the dimensions are given in the In- 
ventory, €.g. pages 11-49 (sub-Mycenaean). Too great 
emphasis seems to be placed on the idea that Proto- 
Geometric is the first really genuine Greek art. And 
it hardly seems probable that Early Helladic motives— 
those “konstante Komponente’—were preserved in 
peasant or back-country products of wood, leather, and 
weaving. May not the “Geometric” decoration have 


arisen with a people who, after the decline in art 
caused by the great invasion, had to start almost from 
the beginning? An independent recurrence of “primi- 
tive’ patterns will seem to some to be more reasonable. 

However, these points are subjective and the few 
criticisms are trivial in comparison with the excellent 
features of this work. It is well documented and ade- 
quately illustrated and further enhanced by the num- 
“sous comparisons or parallels adduced. One cannot 
leave the Kerameikos, book or site, without a reference 
to the Museum on the site. Here the well chosen 
and well exhibited vases and small finds enable one 
to trace the development of art from the end of the 
Late Helladic (or “Mycenaean”) Period down through 
the Geometric Age. The two authors are also to be 
congratulated on avoiding the all too common “over- 
stuffed” museum and on giving to student and visitor 
both quality and clarity. Book and Museum well 
supplement each other and are a credit both to the 
Deutsches Museum at Athens and to the authors. 

J. PENRose HarLanp 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Patrologie. By BertHotp ALTANER. xviii, 353 
pages. Herder and Co., Freiburg in Breisgau 1938 
3-75 M. 

The frequent necessity of referring to Christian con- 
temporaries of late pagan authors makes a work on 
patrology very useful to the classical student. This 
present work is the twelfth edition or, more accurately, 
revision, of the manual first published by Professor 
Rauschen over three decades ago. It is now referred to 
simply as “Altaner,” and justly so for it has undergone 
countless changes at his capable hands. 


In the twenty-page Introduction the author sketches 
briefly the concept and value of patrology, its history 
and the chief modern works on the subject, and gives 
a convenient list of patristic editions, collections, and 
useful tools. It should be added however that the latest 
edition of Liddell and Scott there mentioned is often 
less helpful than the eighth edition for the study of 
patristic authors. The desire of saving space may be the 
reason for his omission of Zorell’s Lexicon (19). Benoist- 
Goelzer and Georges should certainly be added to the 
list of Latin lexica on the same page. A reference to 
Suicerus, Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, etc., would also be 
useful. On page 11, one misses a reference to the last 
edition of DeWulf's work on medieval philosophy. 

The author explains (vi-vit) that the periodical litera- 
ture of 1925-1930 is covered in his 1931 edition and 
that consequently the reader must refer to the old 
edition for the journal articles of those years. This is 
naturally inconvenient, but it has enabled Altaner to 
introduce compensatory changes in several places. In 
addition, he has expressed his intention (vii) of pub- 
lishing in the near future a new Geschichte der alt- 
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christlichen Literatur in two large volumes. In it, he 
promises, new and thore complete lists of monographs 
and articles will be contained on the model of Barden- 
hewer’s monumental work. 

Altaner’s treatment of individual authors is excellent. 
Each article on an author is followed by a list of the 
best editions, translations (usually German), mono- 
graphs and articles in journals, and a list of studies on 
spurious works. Here and there minor omissions can be 
discovered in the bibliographies, for instance Marrou’s 
Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique,! Paris 
1937, which should be added on page 269; and Diehl- 
Marcais, Le monde orientale de 395 a 1081, Paris 1936, 
which we should expect on page 11 or at least at the 
introductory section on later Greek writers. But these 
are very easy to forgive when the work is viewed as a 
whole. It is an invaluable work for its reliable presenta- 
tion and solid documentation. 

JOHN J. GAvicaNn 
ST. MARY'S HALL, VILLANOVA 


Sprachlicher und historischer Kommentar zu 
Ammianus Marcellinus XIV, 2. Halfte (c. 
7-11). By P. De Jonce. iv, 148 pages. J. B. Wolters, 
Groningen 1939 3.50 fl. 

American scholarship may well be proud of its con- 
tributions to the study of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
headed by Professor C. U. Clark’s standard text (Berlin 
1910-15) and by the translation of Professor John C. 
Rolfe in the Loeb Classical Library (3 vols., 1935-8), 
yet Ammianus is a Goliath that has long leon chal- 
lenging the commentators. A David has now been 
found in the person of a Dutch scholar, Dr. De Jonge, 
whose dissertation, the first half of which appeared in 
1935, is a linguistic and historical commentary on the 
fourteenth book, the earliest extant. We now have 
under review the second half of the dissertation, which 
the author hopes to continue with further installments 
until a complete commentary on the whole of Am- 
mianus has been published. 

The second fascicle has been issued with the aid of 
the “Legatum Hoefftianum” and bears the same 
format as the first. A distinct improvement is to be 
found in the fact that the linguistic and historical parts 
of both bibliography and commentary, which former] 
were separate, are now printed together under a a a 
heading for each. The bibliography, consisting of 
fifteen closely printed pages, attempts to list all that 
was omitted from the former bibliography and brings 
the literature down to 1938. At first sight, it seems 
impossible that so extensive a list could be lacking in 
any respect, yet we fail to find mention of Professor 
Rolfe’s translation, although his note on 23-3-9 (AJPh 
57 [1936] 137-139) is included. This omission is the 


more unfortunate since Professor Rolfe himself had 


IReveiwed CW 32.214. 


noticed the appearance of De Jonge’s first fascicle in 
the introduction to the first volume of the translation 
(xlvii, note). 

The chief defect of the commentary is the absence 
of a text. Thus, we are forced to judge the correctness 
of the comments while guessing at the context of the 
words or phrases that are annotated. The same lack of 
text also characterizes the earlier fascicle and was criti- 
cized by some of its reviewers. It is to be regretted that 
Dr. De Jonge did not heed their suggestion, for to in- 
clude the text would have added, on my estimate, only 
about fifteen additional pages. Even without the text, 
however, the commentary reaches great bulk, for the 
present fascicle of 131 pages of comments annotates 
only twenty-eight pages of the Latin text in the Loeb 
edition. To complete the undertaking will thus require 
in the neighborhood of thirty more fascicles, each the 
size of the two which have appeared. As the work pro- 
gresses, the author will ‘doubtless gain greater speed in 
composition, yet we shall wait a long time for the final 
sections. 


The linguistic side of this commentary is largely con- 
fined to citations trom elsewhere in Ammianus and 
from other authors, with occasional discussions of con- 
structions, and a judgment as to whether a word is 
classical, late or influenced by Greek. At times there 


is a reference to the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae of the © 


following type (1): on disseminata (14.7.1) 

Thes. 5. p. 1453: “legitur primum apud Cic., deinde a 
Plinio nat.” ’ It would have been much better, I think, 
to cite, in such a case, one or two examples from 
Cicero and Pliny, at least by reference, and such cita- 
tions would probably have taken less space than the 
quotation. I am thus brought to the remark that Dr. 
De Jonge would have done greater service to Am- 
mianus and to his readers had he published a mono- 
graph on Ammianus’ language, and confined the com- 
mentary to historical matters. The immense amount of 
labor which the author has so patently done on the 
side of linguistics shows him amply qualified to prepare 
such a monograph, and I hope that even at this late 
date he will do it. 

On the historical questions involved in the text the 
commentary seems very good. The Ptolemaeus of 
14.8.15 is rightly identified as a brother of Ptolemy 
Auletes, rather than, as Professor Rolfe has it (1.72), 
as Auletes himself. We look in vain, however, for a 
note on iteram (14.10.1). The event took place in 
Gallus’ third consulship, and Valesius proposed ter or 
tertium, but De Jonge ignores this fact, unless, of 
course, in his text, not given us, he reads one of the 
proposed emendations. In this case, one would have 
expected some comment on the change. 

Reading of the complicated comments would have 
been facilitated by the judicious use of italics, of which 
the book is quite innocent, for Latin and other foreign 
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languages. Abbreviations are of necessity very frequent, 
but many are excessively brief, with the result that 
they are not always easily recognizable. Moreover, the 
same reference is cited by different abbreviations 
in different places, at times even on the same page. I 
do not understand the reason for adopting in De 
Jonge’s own comments such spellings as Foenice for 
Phoenice (24, 71) Filadelpbia for Philadelphia (81), 
and Pafus for Paphus (83). The following misprints 
have been noticed: Apulejanus for Apuleianus in the 
title of the Oldfather-Canter-Perry index (11); 
HeoduAov for @codiArov (21); N. AH. for N. Att., a 
reference to Gellius (26); Chalon-sur-Sadne for 
Chalons-sur-Saone (gg); and Pricipate for Principate 
13 

‘ — of such criticisms as these, we must never- 
theless applaud Dr. De Jonge for the boldness of his 
undertaking, extend to him our sincerest thanks for the 
completion of the commentary on the fourteenth book, 
and wish him long life, good health and infinite pa- 


tience for the achievement of his dream. 
McCRracKEN 
OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 


Greek Athletics and Festivals in the Fifth 
Century. By Hester Harrincton Stow. Port- 
folio of 40 plates, with text of 29 pages. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston 1939 (Museum Extension Publica- 
tions, Illustrative Set No. 2) $5. 


Partly because of geographic remoteness and partly 
because of psychological aloofness, American museums 
of art have too often been caviar to the general. The 
democratization of education in the present century has 
been gradually filtering through to the museums, and 
now the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is determined 
that Mohammed shall go to the mountain. The cause 
of the wider dissemination of culture stands to benefit 
heavily from the hundred projected illustrative sets, of 
which this is the second to be published. 

The style in which the sets are manufactured is 
worthy of an institution of art. Many of the handsome 
plates (12 by 16% inches) will be more meaningful to 
ordinary students than would the objects themselves in 
a museum: e.g., the Syracusan coin on Plate 30, magni- 
fied to the size of a dinner plate. Photographs of Greek 
sites and of objects in foreign museums are from the 
best sources. Incidentally, local patriotism has been so 
subordinated that only five of the forty plates represent 
objects to be found in the sponsoring museum. The 
pamphlet of text is beautifully and correctly printed 
[but pankratist for pankratiast (13), and Epidamos for 
Epidamnos (16 n.) |. 

Since forty plates are all too few to illustrate Greek 
athletics and festivals, one principle of choice should 
be a high degree of pertinence to the subject. On this 


ground one may question the inclusion of Plates 5, 6, 


21, 24, 25, 26 and 37 (and possibly others). A bust of 
Socrates 1s not genuinely illustrative of either athletics 
or festivals, nor is a late mosaic giving an imaginary 
representation of Plato’s Academy in session. 

The pamphlet of text is for the benefit of students 
and amateurs and is not intended to edify specialists. 
It achieves its purpose very well, although it is rather 
excessive to devote three pages out of twenty-nine to 
the comparatively irrelevant topic of the architecture 
and sculpture of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. It 
should have been stated (10) that the length of the 
footrace in the pentathlon was one stade, and the dis- 
cussion of jumping (11) should include a reference to 
Plate 12, where the incised figure on a discus is a 
jumper. As sources of information Mrs. Stow has ad- 
mittedly found the books of Gardiner very useful, and 


some of her pages amount to a condensation. 


A few minor details are erroneous. The torch-race 
was an exception to the secular nature of the sports at 
the sacred festivals (4). “No seats for spectators in the 
stadium” (10)—true at Olympia, but Delphi had stone 
seats for the spectators by the latter half of the fifth 
century. “Competitions in swimming were rare” (1 3)— 
or rather completely unknown: K. Schiiene, Hermes 73 
(1938) 355-7- The ascription (15) of epinikia to 
Archilochus is misleading; scholars from Eratosthenes 
to Wilamowitz have observed that fragment 120 Diehl? 
is not an epinikion. As for wrestling and boxing in the 
Altis at Olympia rather than in the stadium (15), see 
the objections raised by Jiithner, Gnomon 1932, . 
On Plate 22 the phrase “Herakles holding the world 
on his shoulders” prolongs the life of an old chestnut. 


CLARENCE A. ForsBes 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


A Concordance of Ovid. By Roy J. Dererrari, 
Sister M. Inviocata Barry, and Martin R. P. 
McGuire. x, 2220 pages. Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington 1939 $20. 


We may say at once, here is a boon to scholars, 
classical, mediaeval, and modern, fully justifying two 
editorial words at the bottom of the last page: LAus 
peo. The double-column pages have been well litho- 
printed by Edwards Brothers of Ann Arbor, to whom 
our thanks are due as well as to two professors at 
Catholic University and a Sister at the College of Our 
Lady of the Lake. The leader in the enterprise, Dr. 
Deferrari, has now added, no doubt, to the growing list 
of his concordances the most significant volume yet for 
the general run of students. But for the cost, the wonder 
would be that we had to wait so long for a proper index 
of Ovid until Dr. Deferrari solved this problem too. 

It is a commonplace to say that the worth of a: work 
like this can be proved in detail only when it has begun 
to be used by a generation of editors and researchers. 
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My casual check has shown no serious errors, and but 
one omission (see below) from what the compilers 
meant to include, namely, every instance of every word, 
with quotations for each, save for words like a, ab, ac, 
atque, est, and et, in the Ovidian works (Teubner 
edition) in this order: Metamorphoses, Fasti, Amores, 
Ars Amatoria, Epistulae (Heroides), Epistula Sapphus, 
Medicamina, Remedia, Epistulae ex Ponto, Tristia, 
Halieuticon, Fragmenta, Nux. Save for variant whole 
lines, the compilers have not included variant readings; 
they plead that even a selection of verbal readings 
would have delayed publication indefinitely, and_pro- 
hibitively increased the cost of it. That I do not quite 
believe. They might well have omitted et (about twelve 
columns), -que (about nineteen columns), and some 
other words of the sort, and put in a selection of im- 
portant variant readings instead. I did not find the labor 
excessive when I put into a Concordance of Horace all 
the variant readings recorded by Vollmer, including 
mere variations in spelling. The next editor of Ovid 
would have welcomed a select list of conjectures and 
variant readings simply indicated by coni. and var., as 
for Horace; the columns would not be “peppered with 
the numerous and confusing symbols which have their 
proper place in a critical apparatus at the foot of the 
page,” as these workers for Ovid maintain. 


One other feature in the Concordance of Horace 
might likewise have been imitated to advantage in the 
listing of the words of Ovid: that is, the indication of 
the ttle of a poem—M., for example (== Meta- 
morphoses) — all the way down at the left of cach 
line in a solid column of figures, in order to show all the 
time what poem they refer to, as well as where you 
are in it. With M., the word -que begins in the second 
column of page 1613 for Book I, and the references for 
Book 15 end two-thirds down the second column on 
page 1618; there you find F. (==Fasti), and then a 
like succession of solid figures running far into the 
second column of page 1619; on this page, two-thirds 
down the second column you find the sole indication 
of a title, the letter A. for Amores. 


The sort of positive error I have discovered concerns 
errata in a basic text, as Ehwald’s substitution (on his 
page vu of the Metamorphoses) of vidit for sensit in 
M.2.620. The Concordance has it wrong (sensit), page 
845, under ignibus, and right (vidit) in all the other 
citations of the line. So in M.7.823 Ehwald wishes to 
substitute putat for putans; it is wrongly putans on page 
89 under amo (amare) and on page 380 under credo 
(credit) of the Concordance. Through bad luck with 
this list of errata, the word oblitus, M.11.367, and its 
quotation, exit / oblitus, et spumis et sparsus sanguine 
rictus, are mussing under obliviscor on page 1306. 
Et wald wishes to add a comma after oblitus, so that the 
passage may read: belua vasta, lupus! mucisque palus- 
tribus exit / oblitus, et spumis et sparsus sanguine 


rictus. In the Concordance the comma is given in the 
quotation for palustribus, and missing in the quotations 
for belua, vasta, lupus, mucis and exit. In other words, 
a systematic check was not made by the compilers for 
variant readings and corrections in the errata of the 
editors. My examples show also the desirability in a 
concordance of listing more variations of the sort. 


On the other hand, the Concordance of Ovid is a 
better model than concordances like that of Horace 
with respect to the order of head-words. Though my 
strictly alphabetical order has some advantages of its 
own, yet the collection of all the parts of a verb, as sum, 
esse, and so on, under sum, has more advantages. 

Wisely used, a concordance displays in a negative 
and a positive way, both, the interests of a poet. Ovid 
refers to Pindar (Pindaricus) once; to Sophocles 
(Sophocleus) once; to Aeschylus and Euripides there 
is no reference, though his failure to mention Euripides 
by name is doubtless accidental. The name of Sappho 
occurs oftener, of course, seven times. Plato is not re- 
ferred to by name, nor 1s the Academy; Socraticus oc- 
curs once; there is no reference to Aristotle or Stagira. 
Eumolpus is found five times; Orpheus thirteen. 

So much for the Greeks. What of Rome? Ovid 
(Naso) names himself fifty-two times. He names 
Virgil (Vergilins) thrice, and Aeneas forty-eight times. 
For others, we may use arabic figures: Horatius 1 
(Flaccus 3); Lucretius 2; Terentius 1; Plautus 0; Accius 
2; Tullius 4. There are five columns of Caesar. 

Of ars there are seven columns; of amo seven; of 
amor thirteen. 

What a help this book would have been to scholars 
in the past—to Osgood, Root, and Miss Sawtelle in 
their respective labors on the mythology of Milton, 
Shakespeare, and Spenser; to Rand in tracing the 1n- 
fluence of Ovid through the ages! The Concordance 
now doubtless will be used for many similar and dif- 
ferent investigations. Someone now, with Bartlett's 
Concordance of Shakespeare also at his elbow, may 
quickly settle once and for all the precise debt of 
Shakespeare to Ovid in the original Latin. And the 
present compilation should help in an essential way to 
bring about a better text than we have of Ovid. 

The great Bentley did not disdain the labor of pro- 
ducing the kind of work we have under review. In his 
formative years he compiled for himself the bases upon 
which he later reared the eminent superstructure of his 
learning. Says Jolliffe in a recent and very good Chicago 
dissertation (1939) “It became the jibe of his enemies 
that all his knowledge lay in these dull indexes” (2). 
The jibe should be turned to praise. What a boon the 
compilers of this new Ovidian Concordance have con- 
ferred on scholarship and a lasting, growing culture! 
LAUS DEO. 

Lane Cooper 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 

For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 

HISTORY. SOCIAI, STUDIES 

Geer, Russe, M. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus and T. 
Veturius Gracchus Sempronicnus. As a solution of the 
difficulty that, according to Livy 41.21.9, the bearer of 
the patrician name Veturius succeeded the plebeian 
Sempronius in the college of augurs, G. suggests that 
the name should’ be corrected to Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus Veturianus; he would thus be a patrician by 
birth, “but by adoption the plebeian son of his prede- 
cessor.” 

AJPh 60 (1939) 466-7 (De Lacy) 

Harven, D. B. The Topography of Punic Carthage. 
Reviews the literary and archaeological evidence for the 
site of Punic Carthage. 

G&R 9 (1939) 1-12 (Vlachos) 

Hitt, Dororny Kent. Archaeology and the Idea of 
Classical Antiquity. A sober survey of the growth of 
historical method in archaeology, and especially in the 
evaluation of successive discoveries of Greek sculpture, 
through Winckelmann, the Diletanti, Stuart and Revett, 
Elgin, Visconti, the first excavators at Pompeii, Leake, 
the Istituto di Correspondenza Archeologica, Brunn, 
Schliemann and Furtwangler, down to the businesslike 
attitude of (most) modern archaeologists, reflected in 
their procedure and records and their impartial treat- 
ment of the finds. 
Greek Tradition! 17-52 

Miner, Dorotuy. Classical Contributions to Medieval 
Art. The Middle Ages should be understood as repre- 
senting, not a break with ancient culture, but its logical 
continuation and development. “No epoch in history has 
clung more resolutely to tradition, but surely none 
developed such a knack of converting tradition to its 
own needs.” M. classifies and illustrates six ways in 
which the medieval artist adapted the classical heritage 
to his own needs. 


Greek Tradition! 55-74 G. 
Parke, H. W. Delphica. (1) The inscription con- 
cerning Delphic charges, published by Homolle, 


Mélanges Nicole, 625ff., is to be dated probably between 
421 and 404 in view of the sums given and the cur- 
rency of the period; the term qzeXayds denotes the pre- 


liminary sacrifice offered by the consultants of the 
oracle. (2) On the evidence of Diodorus Siculus, the 
Sitalcas, a colossal statue of Apollo, was probably 


erected by the Phocians in the fifth century, after the 
second Sacred War. (3) The Persian shields on the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi were first dedicated after 
Plataea. 
Hermathena 53 (1939) 59-78 (Taylor) 
Prescott, Henry W. The Greek Tradition in the 
Hellenistic Age. Portrays the collapse of the Greek 
Tradition (“a code of etiquette in the field of art’) 
under the impact of the new social experiences of 
cosmopolitan Hellenization. 


Greek Tradition! 3-14 
IThe Greek Tradition. Papers contributed to a symposium 


held at the Baltimore Museum of Art May 15, 16, 17. 1939, 
edited by GrorGe Boas. 


1939 $2.25 


Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 


Scott, KENNETH. Notes on the Destruction of Two 
Roman Villas. It is unlikely that Augustus destroyed 
the villa of Pollio, or that Caligula destroyed that where 
Agrippina had been imprisoned, merely out of spite. 
AJPh 60 (1939) 459-62 (De Lacy) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 
Sapir, Epwarp. [ndo-European Prevocalic S in Mace- 


donian. Refutation of O. Hoffmann’s argument that 
prevocalic s in Macedonian underwent the same 
changes as in the Greek dialects. 

AJPh 60 (1939) 463-5 (De Lacy) 


Lang 15 (1939) 178-80, 270 


Sturtevant, E. H. The Pronunciation of Latin qu 
and gu. The digraph qu denotes something different 
from the sound of c plus the sound of consonantal «; 
it was a true labiovelar, i.e, a velar mute with syn- 
chronous lip-rounding. The parallelism of qu with gu 
leads to the supposition that gu represents g with syn- 
chronous lip-rounding. 
Lang 15 (1939) 221-3 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


ALLEN, T .W. Adversaria V. Notes on Hes, Sc. 288; 
Theognis 47, 659, 1377; Aesch. Sept. 415, Suppl. 447, 
Agam. 525; Hdt. 5.28, 4.29 and 79; Thuc. 6.74.2; Mar- 
cellin. Vit. Thuc. 51; CAF III p. 618 Kock, 1266. 
RPh 13 (1939) 44-6 (MacLaren) 


Beare, W. The Angiportum and Roman Drama. The 
angiportum was not an alley between two houses, or 
used as a means of entry or exit on the stage, as is 
commonly assumed. It may be used of streets into 
which the side entrances led or those on which houses 


faced. 
Hermathena 53 (1939) 88-99 (Taylor) 


COMBELLACK, FREDERICK M. Omitted Speech Form- 
ulas in Homer. Homer's ddro (ds pev ap 
Os eimots’, Os épab’, pa ds dp épovnoe, 
formula, in its regular use to mark transition from 
speech to narrative, is omitted in 21 instances. In nine 
(r 413, 238, 203, B 323ff., 396-404, P 414-423, 
B 188-207, A 232-250, y 374-390) the action implied in 
the narrative does not follow the speech in regular 
sequence. In five (A 17-21, @ 360, 354, x 200, 366 ff. ) 
the following narrative brings out a special contrast 
which the Ss ¢éro formula would impair by unduly 
emphasizing the speaker. Six (M 317, H 300, w 575, 
7, 476ff., 288ff., 5-13) are speeches within speeches 
where grammatical structure renders the formuia in- 
appropriate. The omission of X 498 is perhaps a liberty 
justified on poetic grounds. Usage in later Greek epic 
poets bears out these principles. Establishment of 
Homer’s practice and explanation of the exceptions af- 
fords “important evidence of the integrity of the textual 
tradition as far back as the times when the technique 
of speech formulas was clearly understood and con- 
sistently observed.” 

University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology 12 (1939) 43-56 (Salyer) 

Henprickson, G. L. Brutus De Virtute. Brutus’ De 
Virtute is identical with the “letter from Asia” whose 
receipt Cicero acknowledges in the opening of the 
Brutus. It was a consolation for exile and developed 


the theme that virtue is sufficient for happiness. 
ATPh 69 (1939) 401-13 De Lacy) 


(Gummere) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have 
not been confirmed. 

Those who have not written for CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
and who wish to submit sample reviews are urged to 
choose books from this list. 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION 


BENEDETTI BRUNELLI, VALERIA. II pensiero educativo 
della Grecia. 303 pages. Studium Urbis, Rome 1939 20 L. 

CANDELORO, GiorGio. Storia delle dottrine politiche 
nell’antichita. Vol. 1: Il pensiero greco dalle origini a 
Platone. 383 pages. 1939 

Dyrorr, Apo.F. Der Peripatos das Greisenalter. 
137. pages. Schodningh, Paderborn 1939 (Studien zur 
Geschichte u. Kultur d. Altertums, Bd 21, H. 3) 6.80 M. 

Grassi, ERNESTO. Vom Vorrang des Logos. Das 
Problem d. Antike in d. Auseinandersetzg zwischen 
ital. u. dt. Philosophie. xi, 218 pages. Beck, Munich 
1939 9.50 M. 

KRANZ, WALTHER. Vorsokratische Denker. Ausw. 
aus d. Uberlieferten. Griechisch u. deutsch. 186 pages. 
Weidman, Berlin 1939 4.60 M. 

NappEo, PAsQuaLE. Storia della filosofia, Vol. I. 
xvi, 264 pages. S. E. L, Turin 1939 10 L. 

NorpdEN, Epuarp. Aus altrémischen Priesterbiichern. 
xiii, 300 pages. Gleerup, Lund & Harrassowitz, Leipzig 
1939 (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Vetens- 
kapssamfundet i. Lund., 29) (12 M.) 

PoHLENZ, Max. Die Begriindung der abendlandischen 
Sprachlehre durch die Stoa. Pages 151-198. Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen 1939 (Nachrichten y. d. 
Ges. d. Wissenschaften zu G6ttingen, Phil.-hist. Fachgr. 
1, N. F. Bd 3, Nr 6) 3M. 

ScHAEFER, HERBERT. Die Laubhiitte. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kultur- u. Religionsgeschichte Griechenlands und Ital- 
iens. x, 70 pages, 2 plates. Noske, Borna 1939 (Disser- 
tation) 4.20 M. 

Luicia ACHILLEA. Importanza di Alcmeone 
nella storia del pensiero greco. 55 pages. Bardi, Rome 
1939 (Accademia dei Lincei, Memorie, 8.4) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


DorNsIEFF, FRANz. Echtheitsfragen Antik-Griech- 
ischer Literatur. Rettungen des Theognis, Phokylides, 
Hekataios, Choirilos. vii, 88 pages. De Gruyter, Berlin 
1939 620 M. 


Krrro, H. D. F. Greek Tragedy. A Literary Study. 
x, 410 pages. Methuen, London 1939 15s. 

McEven, Katuryn ANDERSON. Classical Influence 
Upon The Tribe of Ben. A Study of Classical Ele- 
ments in the Non-Dramatic Poetry of Ben Johnson and 
His Circle. xix, 316 pages, frontispiece. Torch Press, 
Cedar Rapids 1939 

RGser, Worcanc. Ennius, Euripides und Homer. 66 
pages. ‘Triltsch, Wiirzburg 1939 (Dissertation, Frei- 
burg) 2.40 M. 

Rousse, W. H. D. Achilles and the Great Quarrel at 
Troy. 287 pages, ill. Murray, London 1939 6s. 

STEFFEN, Victor. Quaestionum tragicarum capita 
tria. 32 pages. Poznan 1939 | 


WEISSINGER, REINHARD T. A Study of Act Divisions 
in Classical Drama. 141 pages. Author, Des Moines 
1940 (Iowa Studies in Classical Philology Number IX) 
(Dissertation) $3 


PAPYROLOGY 


PREMERSTEIN, ANTON VON. Alexandrinische Geronten 
vor Kaiser Gaius. Ein neues Bruchstiick d. sogen. Alex- 
andrin. Martyrer-Akten (P. bibl. univ. Giss. 46). iii, 72 
pages, 3 plates. Von Miinchow, Giessen 1939 (Mitteil- 
ungen aus der Papyrussammlung d. Giessener Universi- 
tatsbibliothek, 5) 4 M. 


ROSENBERGER, GRETE. Griechische Verwaltungsurk- 
unden von Tebtynis aus dem Anfang des dritten Jahr- 
hunderts n. Chr. (P. bibl. univ. Giss. 47-53) iv, 44 
pages. Privately printed, Giessen 1939 (Mitteilungen aus 
der Papyrussammlung der Giessener Universitatsbiblio- 
thek, 6) 

Youti£, CHAyYIM, and OrsAmMus 
PEARL. Tax Rolls from Karanis. Part II, Text and 
Indexes. xv, 266 pages, 3 plates. University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor 1939 (University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume XLIIT: Michigan 
Papyri, Volume IV, Part Il) #4 

SCHOOLBOOKS 
Carr, WiLBERT LESTER, and Harry E. WEDECK. Latin 


Poetry. ix, 414 pages, 12 illustrations. Heath, New 
York 1940 $2 


Cicero. X.-M. Deéipeco. M. Tullius Cicero, Pro 
Ligario Oratio, Préparation. 31 pages. Dessain, Liége 
1939 

—— Francis A. Suntivan. Cicero’s Oratorical 
Education (The Brufus of Cicero—303-324). 32 pages. 
Fordham University Press, New York 1939 $0.50 


Crort, AnicE M. Longer Latin Sentences. 48 pages. 
Harrap, London 1939 1s. 


HENLE, Ropert J. Third Year Latin. 441 pages, ill, 
maps. Loyola Univ. Press, Chicago 1939 $2.12 


Herodotus. Herodotus, Book 2, edited by W. G. 
WapbpELL. 305 pages, map. Methuen, London 1939 
7s. 6d., with vocab. 8s. 6d. 

———— Herodotus, Book 8, edited by J. ENocu Pow- 
ELL. 192 pages. Macmillan, New York 1939 $2 

Homer. [:. S. Forster. The Iliad of Homer, Book 
XI. ix, 99 pages, 4 plates, map. Methuen, London 1939 
3s. 6d. 

Pasetto, Eminio. Per florea prata. Liber ludorum in 
puerorum usum. Mores et Instituta Romanorum, Col- 
loquia. Commode dicta. Sententiae. Aenigmata. Joci, 
64 pages . Signorelli, Milan 1939 4.50 L,. 

PATERSON, JAMES, and Epwin G. MacNaucuron. The 
Approach to Latin. 2nd year. 330 pages. Oliver and 
B., London 1939 4s. 

Rat, Maurice. Vade Mecum of Latin Studies. 152 
pages, ill. Harrap, London 1939 2s. 3d. 


MISCELI,ANEOUS 

Drerup, ENGELBERT. Aus versunkenen Tagen. 299 
pages, frontispiece. Schéningh, Paderborn 1939 7.50 M. 

Peters, T. K. The Story of the Crypt of Civiliza- 
tion. Oglethorpe University Press, Atlanta 1940 

Porgeat, Epwin McNem.. Centurion: a_ narrative 
poem, illustrated by Cleveland L. Woodward. 18 
pages. Harper, New York 1939 $2 


